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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Everybody is for the prevention of industrial 
accidents. Everybody concerned is for doing some- 
thing about it. Nevertheless, as President Truman 
pointed out in his letter requesting the Department 
of Labor to call a national industrial safety con- 
ference in the fall, “reports of 2,000,000 injured, 
17,000 killed, and 91,000 permanently disabled in 
1947 make a sad record of disrupted lives.” 


A great deal has been done in this country to 
develop safety engineering principles and_ tech- 
niques. Machine safeguards, protective clothing, 
and other devices have been developed to protect 
workers. Large firms have put into practice pro- 
grams that have cut down the accident frequency 


rates in dangerous occupations. 


Many unions have made safety a part of their 
education programs. In some places, management 
and labor have formed joint safety committees 
which are operating with success. State labor 
departments have been doing their best witbin 
the limits of budget and staff. Private groups have 
been actively at work. 


What seems to be lacking is the coordination of 
these activities and intensified effort where it is 
most needed. Out of this would come wider safety 
education, greater public support, better laws and 
law enforcement, more safeguards for machines, 
higher standards, and increased safety programs 
and services, especially for the smaller firms who 
have 70 percent of the accidents but cannot afford 
full-time safety personnel. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT TO SPONSOR NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SAFETY 


President Urges Program To Cut Toll in Lives, Economic Resources 


The President’s National Conference on Indus- 
ial Safety will be held in Washington on Sep- 
mber 27, 28, and 29 under sponsorship of the 
Department of Labor. The conference was re- 
juested by President Truman, who called atten- 
ion to the human suffering and economic waste 
sulting from on-the-job injuries and deaths. 

“T believe that our primary objective, at this 
me, should be a concentrated and coordinated 
fort by everyone concerned—management and 
abor, voluntary safety organizations, and State 
nd Federal labor departments,” the President 
rote Secretary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach. 


Advisory Committee 


The first suggestion for the conference was said 
y William L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, to have been made in a report by 
he Bureau’s 14-man Safety Advisory Committee. 
\s one of his first steps in planning for the confer- 
e, Connolly called on the committee members 
rassistance, and they met with him May 18 
“Recent statistics of work accidents are a vivid 
minder of the human suffering and economic and 
velal waste brought about every year from this 
use,” President Truman sail. “Reports of 
2,000,000 injured, 17,000 killed, and 91,000 per- 
mently disabled in 1947 make a sad record of 
srupted lives. 
“In addition to our concern for the individuals 
rolved, as a Nation we cannot afford this un- 
cessary dlrain on our productive manpower, Nor 
n we afford the billions of dollars each year 
lich these accidents cost our business and our 


rkers 


Every 16 Seconds 


Labor Department statisticians figured that 
Une worker is injured every 16 seconds of a 24- 
rt workday, , 

Une worker is killed or permanently crippled 
'vy 4 minutes. 


The cost to both management and labor in 1947 


was $3,750,000,000 with wage losses amounting to 
$1.500,000,000. 

The conference, at the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, will give special attention to the problems 
of smaller firms because it is in these establish- 
ments, which are not reached by organized safety 
programs, that 70 percent of the job injuries occur 

“Surely there is enough experience in accident 
prevention in this great industrial Nation of ours 
to check these needless losses of men and money,”’ 
the President said. 

“T know that your Department has been doing a 
creat deal 

“T know that many private groups, such as the 
National Safetv Council, have also been working 
toward the same end. I have recommended that 
the Congress enact legislation to make grants 
available to State departments of labor to permif 
them to expand their work in the field of industrial 
safety 


Interested Groups 

After outlining the objective of the conference: 
the President said 

“T should like to have you, through the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, the agency with primary re- 
sponsibility for promoting safety in industry, call 
a national conference of all interested groups to 
develop a practical, Nation-wide program for 
reducing accidents. 

“The United States, because of cooperative ef- 
fort, was the only great industrial Nation to reduce 
accidents in the midst of war. I am sure we can 
do as well in the vears ahead.”’ 

Attributing this remarkable degree of coordi- 
nated effort during the war to the need to conserve 
scarce skills, Director Connolly added, “Skills 
again need to be conserved for increased produc- 
tion. A revival of those cooperative techniques will 
be considered by the President’s National Confer- 
ence on Industrial Safety. 

“Conserve manpower for security is now our 


slogan. All groups—labor, management, govern- 








































THE TOLL OF JOB ACCIDENTS—1947 
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ment, and private safety organizations—must 
vork toward the common goal if we are to reduce 
the human suffering which has not ended with the 
easing of hostilities,’’ Connolly said. 

\lem! s of the Safety Advisory Committee are: 


Cyril Ainsworth, American Standards Association, 
New York, N. Y.; James 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C.; 


American 
Ww. Hi. 


retired managing director of the Na- 


Brow nlow . 


Cameron 
tional Safety Council, Evanston, Ill; Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, AFL, Washington, D.C.; R. k. Dono- 
ran. Standard Oil Co, of California, San Francisco, 
Calif.; John R. Kumpel, United Rubber Workers of 
(Akron, Ohio; J. Colby Lewis, J. & P 
Mac- 
Brayne, Belmont, Mass.; Harry Reed, Congress of 
Industrial Washington, D. C 

(rthur V. Rohweder, Mesabi Iron Range Railway 
(o.. Duluth, Minn.; Forrest H. Shuford, commis- 
North Carolina Department of Labor, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Warren N. Watson, Manufactur- 
ng Chemists’ Association, Washington, D. C.:; E 
G. Quesnel, The Borden Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Voyta Wrabetz, commissioner, Wisconsin, Indus- 
l al Commission, Madison, Wis. 


(merica 


Coats Co., Providence, R. I.; Lewis E. 


Organizations, 


sjoner, 


SS EN AOR RS 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach 


L. B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor from July 1, 1945, died June 10 
1948 in Washington, D.C. 

President Truman, who was survey- 
ing flood damage in Washington, thi 
Secretary's home State, said of him 

“Tle 
Judge, and a great Secretary of Labor.”’ 
fifth 


Sept. 20, 


was a great Senator, a great 


Schwellenbach, Secretary ol 
IS94, in 


He practiced law in 


was born 
Wis. 
Washington was 
United 1954. lle 
Was appointed to the Federal district 
1940. 

As Secretary of Labor he gave his 
the 
industrial 


Labor. 
Superior, 
elected 


State, and 


States Senator in 


court in 


fvreatest efiorts toward securing 


rights of labor, attaining 
peace within a framework of free col- 
lective bargaining, and building toward 
peace through cooperation among the 
labor movements of the world. 
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Grain-Milling Workers 
Average 99 Cents Hourly 


Plant workers in the grain-milling industry 
averaged 99 cents an hour on a straight-time basis 
in January 1948, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics study, conducted 
by mail, indicated that nearly a tenth of the more 
than 28,000 plant workers employed in this w idely 
dispersed industry were paid less than 65 cents an 
hour. A sixth of the total force earned less than 75 
cents an hour. Rates of $1.40 or more an hour were 


Men 


averaged $1 an hour, 12 cents more than the aver- 


paid to about 1 out of every 20 workers, 
age rate paid to the comparatively small number 


of women emploved in the industry. 


4 Higher Regions 


Average wage rates in the Middle West, the 
region with the largest concentration of workers, 
equaled the national average. Higher averages 
were recorded in four regions: Great Lakes, $1.06; 
Mountain, $1.10; Middle Atlantic, $1.22; and 
Pacifie, $1.35. Workers in the Southwest, bordet 
States, Southeast 


and 71 cents, respectively, Three major production 


and regions averaged SS, S83, 
areas, Buffalo, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Kansas 
City, together account for a sixth of total employ- 
ment in flour-milling and meal-grinding establish- 
ments employing cight or more workers, the scope 
of the study. Plant workers, as a group, averaged 
$1.31 an hour in Buffalo, $1.20 in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area, and $1.11 in Kansas City. 


Flour Packers 


the 


averaged 


Men 


eroup In 


occupat ional 
S1L.O1l an 


flour packers, largest 


grain mills hour. 
National average hourly rates for men in other 
numerically important jobs were: Hand truckers, 
92 cents; feed packers, 93 cents; loaders, 95 cents; 
oilers, $1.02; 


cents: second millers, 


With 


averages ranking in the same order as the averages 


sweepers, OH 
$1.10; and millwrights, $1.54. revional 
for all plant workers combined, average hourly 
pay rates for hand truckers ranged from 64 cents 
in the Southeast 

mies 


region; second millers averaged 91 cents and $1.52 


region to $1.27 in the Pacific 


an hour, respectively, in the Southeast and Pacific 


regions. 









LAWS IN MOST STATES PROTECT WIVES’ EARNINGS, POSSESSIONS 


Statutes on Community Property in Some Lump Joint Resources 


When a handful of courageous American women 
presented their “Declaration of Sentiments” at the 


First Women’s Rights Convention in 1848, one of 


their main grievances had to do with the old Eng- 
lish common law that deprived a married woman 
of practically every right to her personal preperty, 
whether such properties were earnings, wearing 
apparel, jewelry, or lands inherited from her fore- 
bears. 

All of these things, upon a girl’s marriage, im- 
mediately came under the control of her husband. 
He could give them away, sell them, or lose them 
through claims of his creditors. 

Today, however, the States, whose laws and 
court interpretations control such property rela- 
tionships, have in varying but effective ways eradi- 
cated many of the deprivations of a hundred years 
ago. This is particularly true in the field relating 
to ownership, control, and use of real property and 
other possessions. Studies of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor on the political and 
civil status of women indicate that this is an area 
in which some of the greatest legal gains for women 
have been made during the past century. Progress 
has come generally through the enlightenment of 
society and its desire to make laws conform with 
everyday custom. 


Earnings Their Own 


In 23 States a woman’s personal earnings are 
made her separate property by specific statutes, 
sometimes referred to as “married women’s laws.”’ 
In 13 States general statutes are interpreted to 
have the same effect. Exceptions to these rules 
are six community-property States—Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Louisiana, New Mexico, Texas, and Wash- 
ington. These States consider earnings as part of 
the community property owned jointly by husband 
and wife but give the husband control over most 
of the property, including earnings. In the re- 
mainder of the States with the community-system 
of ownership (Idaho, Nevada, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, and Oregon), a wife has control 
over her earnings and in the last 4 States over any 
communal property listed in her name. 

The most recent States to adopt the community 


(Michigan, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and 


Oregon) did so principally for the purpose oj 


system 


dividing the burden of income taxation 
husband and wife. 


twee] 


engesee? 


Typical of legislative effort to recognize women's 
status as individuals in society were the actions o! 
Georgia and North Carolina. In 
1943, a judicial ruling gave a wife’s earnings to her 


Georgia, unt 


husband unless he consented to her keeping ther 
as her separate property. Since 1943 women 
Georgia have had full right to their persona 
earnings. 
Women of 
stricted by the “free trader’ law which require 


that a married woman obtain her husband’s con- 


North Carolina are no longer r 


sent and observe prescribed court procedure 

order to engage in business on her own account 
Repeals of certain statutes freed them about 
vears ago. 

Definitions of separate estate vary, but general} 
the term applies to the property a woman owls 
at the time of her marriage and that which she 
acquires thereafter by gift, will, or inheritance. 

In six States (Colorado, Kansas, Maine, \ 
braska, New Hampshire, and Vermont) the wife: 
separate estate does not include certain properties 
given to her by her husband. The apparent objec! 
of this exclusion, derived from the common 1a¥ 
is to prevent fraud against the husband’s creditors 

In practically all States a wife can manage ali 
control her separate property and, in most cases 
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sue and be sued without her husband’s being made 
party the suit. Exceptions are Florida and 
Texas which limit a wife’s power to sue alone even 
though the estate is considered her separate prop- 


erty. However, the husband’s authorization to sue 
for or with his wife does not give him any right of 
ownersh p). 
States Vary 

Laws giving married women the right to control 
ther own property do not prevent them from per- 


control the 
If there is no statute 


mitting their husbands to use and 
property or income from it. 
authorizing her to recover her property, however, 
State—New York 
to have been a gift and liable for the 


at least one considers such 
property 
husband’s debts. Mississippi, on the other hand, 
vives the wife a legal remedy against her husband 
{he appropriates the income or profits from her 
separate property without her consent. It even 
goes a step further by protecting any of her prop- 
erty that may have been used in her husband’s 
business from the claims of third persons unless 





they prove that she has agreed to make it subject 
to business debts. 

Eight other States (Arkansas, California, Idaho, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, South Dakota, 


iid Oklahoma) offer an additional safeguard 


gainst the husband’s creditors by requiring that 
‘he wife place on public record an inventory of her 
ersonal property. Generally, however, neither 
‘te Separate property of a married woman nor the 
icome and profits from it becomes subject to the 
lusband’s liabilities. 
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Under the older general statutes which grant 
power to will property, a married woman as a rule 
could not dispose of real estate by will without her 
husband’s that, she could 
make a valid will disposing of any personal prop- 


consent. Receiving 
erty he had not previously claimed. Today in 
each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia 
a married woman can dispose of her separate real 
and personal property as she sees fit. 

For the most part, the legal age for making wills 
is the same for men and women, but some excep- 
tions exist. Illinois, for instance, establishes 21 
years for men and 18 years for women. Missouri 
requires that a woman be 21 years old to make a 
valid will, but a man can will personal property if 
he is 18. In Maine a married woman or widow of 
any age can will real and personal property and a 
married woman also has some edge over other per- 
sons in Wisconsin. That State permits her to 
dispose of her property by will at 18 years, but 
other persons must be 3 years older to do so 


Inheritance Laws 


In most States a widow or surviving husband 
may inherit similar portions from the deceased 
member of the marriage. In a few States the 
advantage is sometimes with the wife, sometimes 
with the husband. States—Nevada and 
New Mexico—-favor the husband over the wife in 
the division of community property after the death 
of one spouse. 


Two 


Commenting on the continuous efforts of the 
various States to bring about an improvement in 
under the law, the Women’s 
Bureau said that this activity should be of great 
interest to all women and of special interest to 
married women, who today form more than 46 
percent of the women in the Nation’s labor force 
and numerically outstrip each of the other marital] 
groups. Single women account for but 38 percent 


women’s status 


of the women workers, and those who are widowed 
or divorced form slightly under 16 percent of the 
total. 

To stimulate improvement in women’s status, 
there is pending in the Congress legislation called 
the Women’s Status bill. The new proposal would 
aid the States by studying the present situation in 
law and practice, reviewing the gains already 
chalked up, and recommending those that still 
need to be accomplished. 









A national apprenticeship program covering the 
metalworking industry is now under development 
to build up the skilled working force throughout 
the industry 

A national joint apprenticeship committee, com- 
posed of representatives of national organizations 
representing Management, engineering, and labor, 
has been formed. Cooperating with the committee 
are representatives of the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, United States Department of Labor. 

The program will cover the training of appren- 
tices for craftsmanship principally in the machinist 
and tool and die trades. Apprentices will be trained 
on the job and in the classroom for all-around 


skilled work as journeymen. 


Committee Officers 


J. E. Goss, chairman, educational committee, 
National Machine Tool Builders Association, is 
chairman of the apprenticeship committee, and 
Joseph H Picooke, international representative, 
United Automobile and Agricultural Implement 
Workers, CIO, is vice chairman. The committee 








Gathered for their first joint con- 
ference, the three Territorial 
Representatives of the Secretary 
of Labor meet in Washington to 
discuss their joint—and spe- 
cial—problems with Depart- 
ment officials. Left to right 
are: Alvin Rucker, Puerto Rico; 
Leonard S. Evans, Alaska; 
Emile L. R. Bilodeau, Hawaii; 
Charles W. Straub, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor; and John W. Gibson, 


Assistant Secretary. 


METALWORKING INDUSTRY PLANS NATIONAL APPRENTICE PROGRAM 
Classroom, On-the-Job Training for Embryo Tool, Die Makers 





SECRETARY’S TERRITORIAL REPRESENTATIVES GET TOGETHER 


secretary is Prof. Alexander Luce, Pratt Ins: itut 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and representative of the Amer. 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. The oth 
members of the committee are George Eaton, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Tool and Die Man 
facturers Association; Joseph M. Schappart, dire: 
tor of industrial education, National Metal Trades 
Association; Charles C. Gorham, chairman, ap- 
prenticeship committee, American Society of Too 
Engineers; James B. Gent, international repr 
sentative, United Steelworkers of America: E. FE 
Walker, general vice president, Loternational As- 
sociation of Machinists; A. J. Haves, general vi 
president, Laternational Association of Machinists 
and J. Dermody Lnited Electrical, Radio a 
Machine Workers of America 

EK. K. Jenkins, Assistant Director, Bureau « 
Apprenticeship, United States Department 
Labor, and national consultant on apprenticeshi 
for the machine-tool industry, and Chester T 
Morey, machine-tool specialist, both in this 
Sureau’s Boston office, are helping set up th 


program. 
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STENOGRAPHERS IN NEW YORK EARN $5 MORE THAN IN MILWAUKEE 





BLS ‘‘White Collar’’ Studies Cover 23 Occupations, 1,045 Establishments 


Women general stenographers in New York City 
earn an average of $5 weekly more than similar 


cleriea workers in Milwaukee, Wis.. according to 


studies recently completed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. The New York 
average is $43.37 weekly and in Milwaukee, $37.99. 

The men don’t do quite so well. Male hand book- 
keepers in New York average $64.43 weekly, com- 
pared vith S6O0.85 in Milwaukee, a difference of 


only $3.58 

The New York and Milwaukee surveys are in- 
cluded in a series of studies of earnings, hours of 
work, a al benefits ol clerical emplovees how being 
10 American cities. Fortheoming studies 


made in 
are being completed in Boston, Mass., Chicago, 
lll., Dallas, Tex., Denver. Colo., Seattle, Wash., 
and the San Francisco-Oakland area of California. 
Studies in Atlanta, Ga., and Buffalo, N. Y., were 
y completed and were described in the May 
issue of the Labor Information Bulletin 


recent 
The sur- 
vevs do not include studies of the relative costs of 


living in the 10 cities 


884 Establishments 

The New York report based ona survey of S84 
establishments, presents average salary and work- 
ing conditions data for 23 clerical occupations 
employing women and 18 emploving men. The 
Milwaukee study covers 23 occupations in 16] 
establishments. 

Salaries for women clerical workers in New York 
ranged from $30.56 for office girls to $55.11 for 
of 25 


women's salaries averaged higher than $40. In 13 


hand hbookkeepers. In 17 occupations, 
the averages were between $40 and $45 

In Milwaukee, salaries of women clerical workers 
ranged from $28.40 for office girls to $48.41 for 
hand hookkeepers. Clerk-typists averaged $33.07, 
compared with $39.84 for the same work in New 
York. 

Men’s salaries ranged from $29.28 weekly in Mil- 
waukee for office bovs to S60.85 for hand book- 
keepers, the highest paid clerical employees. Male 
accounting clerks received an average salary of 


$47.79 


The general levels of salaries for women clerk- 
typists in New York ranged from $34.77 in retail 
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trades to $39.84 in service occupations, with the 
city-wide average amounting to $37.52 

The New York study was conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance of the New York State De- 
partment of Labor. Both surveys covered repre- 
sentative establishments in manufacturing, both 
central offices and local plant offices; wholesale 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; trans- 
portation (other than railroads), communication, 
and public utilities; retail trade and services 

The New York survey covered 884 employers 
with a total of 375,282 employees of all types. The 
Milwaukee study covered a total of 161 establish- 
ments employing 78,374 workers. The salaries 
reported are for earnings of full-time employees 
only and do not include premium overtime pay. 

Copies of the New York survey may be obtained 
by writing to Robert R. Behlow, Regional Director, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor,341 Ninth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y. 

The Milwaukee report is available at the office of 
Adolph Berger, Bureau of Labor Statistics Re- 
gional Director, 312 National War Agencies Build- 
ing, 226 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Child Labor Violations 
Bring $14,850 Assessments 


For having “knowingly employed” child labor 
in violation of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, four firms and individuals have been assessed 
$14,850 in liquidated damages owing to the Govern 
ment, according to four orders affirmed by Secre- 
tarv of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach 

The violations were disclosed through inspee- 
tions by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, after which the assessment orders were 
issued by Wm. R. McComb, Administrator. The 
Public Contracts Act, applying to Government 
contracts in amounts over $10,000, provides that 
employers who “knowingly employ” boys under 
16 and girls under 18 in the filling of such con- 
tracts must pay to the Government liquidated 
damages at the rate of $10 per day for each day 
of such employment. 





FIVE STATES PASS OR IMPROVE COMPENSATION, CHILD LABOR LAWS 
Missouri, Mississippi, Kentucky, New York, and Virginia Act 


The outstanding achievement in labor legisla- 
tion of 1948 took place on April 13, when Governor 
Fielding L. 


first workmen’s compensation law for the State. 


Wright of Mississippi approved the 


As a result, every State now has a law protecting 
workers against the hazards of industrial employ- 
ment. 

Other legislative accomplishments included re- 
vised child labor laws in Kentucky and Virginia 
and improved provisions for workmen’s compensa- 
tion in Kentucky, Missouri, and New York. The 
latter laws provide for increased benefits, for im- 
provements in the method of procedure, or for 
broadening of coverage. 

The new Mississippi act contains many stan- 
dards long recommended for workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, such as compulsory coverage, un- 
limited medical care, a second injury fund, and 
double compensation for minors injured while 
illegally employed. 


Commission Set Up 


The Mississippi act sets up a workmen’s com- 
pensation commission of three members. The law 
provides that benefits for disability are to be paid 
at the rate of 66% percent of average weekly wages, 
with maximum payments of $25 per week for a 
maximum period of 450 weeks. Benefits of at 
least $7 per week are required to be paid in all 
cases. A waiting period of 5 days is established 
with the provision that compensation shall be 
paid from date of disability if disability lasts as 
long as 14 days. 

In Kentucky, the time for filing claims in silicosis 
cases was extended. Another Kentucky law raises 
the maximum weekly benefit from $15 to $20 per 
week in death cases, and from $18 to $21 per week 
in cases of total disability. This act also extends 
coverage to all employers having three or more 
employees, in place of the previous provision limit- 
ing coverage to specified hazardous employments. 

In Missouri, legislation has beea enacted which 
will increase maximum payments for disability and 
death from $20 to $25 per week. It also specifically 
limits death benefits to $12,000. Under another 
Missouri law, employees will be entitled to compen- 
sation regardless of their total earnings. Previously, 


employees whose wages exceed $3,600 a year wer 
not covered. 

Benefits in New York were increased from $28 
to $32 a week for injuries occurring after July 
1948. Increases are also provided in death cases 
Child Labor Advances 

The recently revised child labor law of Kentucky 
provides for a 16-year minimum age for work dur- 
ing school hours. It also establishes an 1S8-yea 
minimum age for work in hazardous occupations 
and a 16-year minunum age for work in manufae- 
turing or mechanical establishments at any time 
In addition the act provides for a 40-hour week for 
minors under 18 in place of the former 48-hour 
week for minors under 16 in certain occupations 
The 8-hour day, 6-day week previously applicabk 
to minors under 16 will hereafter apply to minors 
under 18. 

The new Virginia law is generally similar to th 
Kentucky act. It also establishes a 16-year mini- 
mum age for work during school hours. An 8-how 
day, 40-hour week, and 6-day week is provided for 
minors under 18 ia place of the former 8-hour day 
44-hour week, and 6-day week for children unde 
16. Another provision of the law extends the pro- 
work employment betweer 


hibition of night 


certain hours to minors under 18. 


Joins UNICEF Mission 

Dr. C. K. 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Caleutta 
will serve on the Far Eastern Mission of th 
United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. He will join Dr. Thomas Parran 
chief of the Mission and former Surgeon Genera 
of the United States Publie Health Service, ina 
survey of children’s needs in a number of coul- 


Lakshmanan, director of All Ind 


tries. 

Aid in many Far Eastern countries will 
based on the Mission’s study and recommenda- 
tions in consultation with government. officials 
It is expected that the Fund’s support will b 
given various governments in setting up demol- 


stration programs in child feeding and in th 


control of tuberculosis. 
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Detroit Wage Highest 
For Tool and Die Makers 

Straight-time average hourly earnings of tool 
and dic makers in machine-tool accessory estab- 
lishments in 12 centers of the industry ranged 
from $1.58 in Hartford to $2.10 in Detroit in 
December 1947. In nine of the cities studied by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, earnings for this 


job ave raged $1.73 or more an hour. 


Like many other industries, the wage structure 
of machine-tool accessory manufacture is charac- 


Pen and pencil making starts in tool room. Thirteen 
dies are used for making clips, 12 for pen points. 


terized by considerable variation in rate level 
among cities, For tool and die makers and pro- 
duction machinists, the intercity range in earn- 
ngs amounted to about 50 cents an hour; for 
other highly skilled workers, such as class A 
ngine-lathe operators, the difference was some- 
what greater. The spread was generally smaller 
lor the lesser skilled jobs than for tool and die 
makers. 

The Great Lakes cities reported levels of wages 
ibove those in other important centers. Average 
ourly earnings in Detroit were highest in 10 of 
the 13 occupations surveyed and second only to 
Chicago in the other 3 jobs. 

Ascheduled workweek of 40 hours was the most 
omon in the industry, although three of every 
even plants studied reported a workweek of 45 
ours Or more. 

Paid vacations of 1 week were provided plant 
‘orkers with a year’s service by four-fifths of the 
‘tablishments visited. More than half the plants 


ranted 2-week vacations after 5 years of service. 


June 1948 


Initiation and Assessment 
Check-Off Held Legal 


In response to a request by William S. Tyson, 
Solicitor of the Department of Labor, the Assistant 
Solicitor General, George T. Washington, has given 
1948, that employees 


an opinion dated May 13, 
may authorize in writing the check-off of initiation 
fees and assessments as well as dues under the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. 

The opinion also stated that such authorization 
can continue irrevocably from year to year as long 
as the employee is permitted to revoke it during a 
specified period each vear. 

Section 302 (c), among other things, prohibits 
the check-off of ‘‘membership dues’ unless the 
employee has given to the employer a written con- 
sent to such deduction which may not be made 
irrevocable for more than 1 year or for the dura- 
tion of the collective agreement, whichever is the 
shorter. The Assistant Solicitor General concluded 
that the term ‘“‘membership dues” also includes 
initiation fees and assessments. 

He also expressed the view that, as long as the 
agreement could be revoked at a designated period 
each year, it does not appear to constitute a will- 
ful violation of section 302 (c), and that a case 
involving such a form of check-off authorization 
should not be considered an adequate basis for 
prosecution. 

Tyson, in his letter asking for the United States 
Department of Justice opinions on these points, 
said they would ‘“‘do much to assist in settling 
difficult labor-management controversies and to 
remove significant causes of industrial unrest 


Women Union Members 


Of the 2,021 local unions in California replying 
to a questionnaire sent out by the California De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, 1,922 reported 
that about 18 percent of the total membership in 
these locals were women. In wartime this pro- 
portion was slightly higher: 21 percent in 1944, 
22 percent in 1945. Women comprised three- 
fourths of the membership in the textile and ap- 
parel industries, 40 percent in hotels and eating 
and drinking places, and approximately one-third 
in food and tobacco manufacturing and wholesale 


and retail trade groups. 





A partial view of the card-punch section and (inset) Joseph Drager, machine tabulation branch. 


MACHINES ADD, DIVIDE, AND MULTIPLY ALL THOSE BLS STATISTICS 
They Punch, Sort, Tabulate, or Collate 43 Million Cards a Month 


Speed of production is one of the requirements 
for useful statistical information. 

High-speed statistical surveys are machine- 
processed, 

The machine tabulation branch of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics makes possible the rapid produe- 
tion of wage, price, employment, accident, and 
other information in which timeliness is an im- 
portant clement. 

The photographs with this art icle offer a close-up 
of parts of a well-integrated modern statistical fac- 
tory where SO workers and as many machines 
grind out the product Here, under the direction of 
Joseph Drager, 50,000 statistical cards are ma- 
chine-punched and inspected for accuracy daily. 

About 32 different surveys are processed each 
month 
volume of employment in nonagricultural industry 


Take just one of them: determining the 


groups for a single month compared with the pre- 


vious month. This is the biggest of the 22 periodic 


jobs which Drager and his efficient crew must tur 


out 12 times a year. Reports are received from as 
many as 125,000 establishments. The report o! 


each plant must be codified ona punch card an 


verified by another machine. The current month's 


information is reproduced by machine into anoth 


card for comparison with the previous month's 


information. The cards must then be machin 


sorted in various ways to get them in order by 


industry, locality Jete., and then run through a tab 


ulating machine which prints the desired inform 
tion on a tape in the order predetermined by t 
sorting process. In all, more than a quarter millo 


cards are processed and handled, 


22 Punch Machines 


By way of statistics on the statistical mill itsel 
there are 22 key-punch machines and 20 to vert 


the punching; 9 tabulating-printers, which trans 


late the punched codes into listed columns of lg 
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ures at the rate of from 80 to 150 punch ecards per 


minute; collators, which select cards with like 


on from a miscellaneous stack: 3 multi- 


informa 
plying p inches, for wholesale computing; 4 gang 


punches for identical code punching; 1 interpreter, 
which translates numbers and words from the 
coded punches onto the card itself; and 16 sorters, 
which sort punch cards in almost any desired order 


at the rate of 450 a minute. 


Monthly Basis 


This equipment on a monthly basis permits 
punching and verifying at the rate of 1 million 
ecards; sorting, 33 million; tabulating, 4 million; 
and collating at more than 5 million. 

Drage! 


break-dow ns 


is not held up much by mechanical 
he figures only about 2 percent of 
his nonproductive work time is due to mechanical 
failure but he meets plenty of trouble from the 


weather, especially during the summer rains. 
Punch cards are extremely sensitive to humidity, 
and when the Washington damp starts the ma- 
chines are likely to stop; the cards become limp 
and they warp, even though they are stored in 
special files under tension. The damp cards tear 
and jam in the machines and the machines require 
disassembling, 


One trick he employs during the summer damp 


Calculating punch machine used for solving many 
'ypes of calculating problems at high speed. 


June 1948 


is to have the janitor turn the heat on over the 
week end. This dries the cards out—and also any- 
one who happens to be in the filing room 
Operations have become so standardized and 
checking procedures so certain that large-scale 
errors Just do not occur, Drager says. He will con- 
fess to one mistake, however. During 1941, antici- 
pating a paper shortage, he ordered in advance 
what he thought would be a reasonable year’s 
supply of one form which normally was used at the 
rate of 12,000 a month. A few months after his 
shipment arrived, the rate of use on the form 
dropped below 2,000 a month, and he found him- 
self with a 10-vear supply on hand. He estimates 


he still has a 3-vear supply. 


Other Agencies 

Currently, besides its own work, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is ‘‘machining” statistics for the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
the United States Employment Service, and the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, all of the Department 
of Labor; the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service; National Defense Research and Develop- 
ment Board; Ohio State 
United States Patent Office. 

The biggest single job the tabulating branch 


University; and the 


ever did was on contract for the Patent Office. It 
involved more than 10 million punch cards, 





Alphabetical accounting machine used in automatic 
preparation of printed reports from punch cards. 


Non-Communist Affidavits 
Up 87 Percent Over March 


A total of 74,797 officers of local and interna- 
tional labor unions had filed non-Communist affi- 
davits with the National Labor Relations Board 
up to May 1, the Board reported. This was an in- 
crease of 87 percent over the 39,947 who had filed 
up to March 1. 

These filings brought a total of 151 national 
unions and 7,922 locals into full compliance with 
the filing requirements of the Labor Management 
Relations Act. This compared with 140 national 
unions and 4,307 locals in compliance March 1. 

Kighty-three of the 151 national unions in com- 
pliance May 1 were affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, 28 with the Congress of In- 
10 were unaffiliated. 
Of the 7,922 locals, 5,806 were AFL, 886 were CLO, 
and 1,230 independent. This compared with 78 


dustrial Organizations, and 


AFL internationals in compliance March 1, 27 
CIO, and 35 independent. 


6,230 Cases Filed 


During March, a total of 6,230 cases were filed 
with the Board. Of these, 5,819 were petitions for 
various types of elections, 317 were charges of un- 
fair labor practices against employers, and 94 were 
charges of unfair labor practices against unions. 

During the month, the Board conducted 3,164 
elections. Of these, 275 were union shop authori- 
zation polls, of which all but 53 were won by the 
unions involved. 

On April 1 there was a total of 12,150 cases pend- 
ing before the Board. Of these, 9,651 


questions of representation, and the remaining 


involved 


2,499 involved alleged unfair labor practices. 
Robert N. Denham, NLRB general counsel, em- 
phasized that the primary aim of the aflidavit 
requirement is to prevent Communists from gaining 
control of any key segment of the labor movement. 


Not Asleep 


“Tt is not enough to just put your organization 
Denham told the 
annual convention of the International Union of 


in compliance with the law,” 


Operating Engineers recently. “Communism does 
not sleep, it does not stop at a momentary set- 
back. The world events of the last few weeks im- 
press more firmly than anything else could, the 


necessity for keeping our labor movemer\t clea 
and clear of the scourge of communistic i: flue 
at all times. 

“You of organized labor are the largest and mos 
solidly organized group in America. Your colleetiy 
and concerted action can, and has proved that 
can and does, insure the safety of the Nati 
through unhampered and uninterrupted prody 
tivity when it is needed most. But Communist co 
trol of even a few key parts of organized lal 
destroy that insurance overnight.” 


Department’s New Form 
Aids Union Registration 


A new and simplified form for filing finan 
and organizational data with the United Stat 
Department of Labor under the Taft-Hariley A 
has just been issued by the Depariment’s Burea 
of Labor Standards. At half the 14,0 
unions which have filed this data submitted 


least 


complete information on the first try, accordi 
to William L. Connolly, Director of the Burea 
thus making the new form necessary. 

Designed to be more efficient and economi 
not only for unions but for the Bureau of Laby 
Standards, the new form will facilitate the sub- 
mission of complete information for future filings 
without resort to further correspondence. If 
union answers all the questions on the form, 
need only submit a copy of its constitution an 
bylaws to comply with the terms of section 9 
and (g) of the Labor Management Relations A 

“Complete initial filing of organizational an 
financial data is important, especially for loca 
unions. They frequently file in a hurry becaws 
they have cases pending before the National | 
Regional Labor Relations Boards which cann 
progress without our certification of their col 
pleted registration. For unions wishing to obta 
the benefits of the act, delays incident to obtail 
ing the information required by law frequent 
further disruj 
industrial peace,’’ Connolly explained. 

As of March 31, the 14,329 unions which ha 
filed included 10,595 


hold up adjudication and may 





internationals and_ local 


affiliated with the American Federation of Labe 


1.656 with the Congress of Industrial Organ 


tions, and 2,078 independent organizations 
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EMPLOYER’S ANTIUNION CAMPAIGN CAUSES NLRB TO VOID ELECTION 





Also Holds Local’s Disclaimer of Representation Ends Need for Vote 


Three more representation questions raised by 
the Labor Management Relations Act have just 
been decided by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


The questions were: 

1. In an NLRB election, can an employer vO as 
far as he likes in campaigning against a union so 
ong as he does not violate the unfair labor practice 
provisions of the act? 

2. Ifa union renounces all claim to representing 
: unit of employees who have petitioned for an 
lection to decertify the union, must the Board 
still go ahead and hold the decertification election? 

. Cana union of plant guards which is affiliated 
vith a federation of national or international 
inions Which take workers other than guards as 
nembers be certified as bargaining agent for the 
ruards? 

The Board’s answer to all three questions was 
Xo.” 

In the 


ran employer may go, 


first decision toward determining how 


under the new law, in 


pposing unionization of his employees, the Board 
edd that an employer's preelection campaign 
gainst & union may be grounds for setting aside 
an election even though he did not commit an 


fair labor practice within the meaning of the act. 
Shoe Factory 


This ruling was made in a case involving a 
lennessee shoe factory where it was found that 
ecompiny’s antiunion campaign preceding an 
\LRB election was so vigorous that it created an 
mosphere in which it was doubtful that the em- 
ovees could make a free choice of bargaining 
gent. The union was defeated. The Board indi- 
ted, however, that it will hold another election 
ter, 

The activities which caused the Board to void 
eeleetion included the company’s sending fore- 
m to the homes of employees after working 
its to propagandize against the union. In addi- 
won, the company president called the firm’s nearly 
“employees into his office in groups of 20 to 25 
te day before the election to read them what the 


hoard described as an “mntemperate antiunion ad- 
s.” The Board held that these activities did 
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not constitute unfair labor practices in violation 
of the law. 

However, the majority held that this campaign 
“went so far beyond the presently accepted cus- 
tom of campaigns directed at employees’ reasoning 
faculties that we are not justified in assuming that 
the election results represented the employees’ own 
true wishes.’’ The majority opinion was signed by 
Chairman Paul M. Herzog and Member Abe 
Murdock. Board Member John M. Houston wrote 
a separate concurring opinion. Members James J. 
Reynolds, Jr., ‘and J. Copeland Gray dissented 
They held that the employer's preelection activi- 
ties were protected by the “free speech”’ provision 
of the act as well as by the Constitution. 


Decertification Elections 


In its decision on decertification elections, the 
Board held that it was not necessary to hold an 
election to decertify a union after the union had 
renounced its claim to be bargaining representa- 
tive of the employees involved. The Board adopted 
this view four to one, with Reynolds dissenting 

The majority declared that the union’s dis- 
claimer had the effect of eliminating any question 
of representation, which must exist before the 
Board may hold an election. The majority also 
pointed out that holding such an election in these 
circumstances would work to deprive the em- 
plovees of their right to bargaining representation 
for 12 months, since the law permits only one rep- 
resentation election to be held in a unit within a 
vear. 

In its ruling on representation of plant guards, 
the Board held unanimously that it cannot certify 
a union of plant guards that is affiliated with a na- 
tional federation which includes unions of other 
employees. 

The decision was made in a case involving a Fed- 
eral labor union of the American Federation of 
Labor. The local had sought certification as bar- 
gaining representative for the guards at three 
Indiana distilleries. The law, however, directs that 
no union may be certified as bargaining agent for 
plant guards if it is “affiliated directly or indirectly 
with an organization which admits to membership 
employees other than guards.” 









LABOR DEPARTMENT LIBRARY A TREASURE TROVE TO RESEARCHERS 


Rare Volumes, Current Events, Statistics Keep Students Up to Dat 


To students of labor problems and scholars en- 
gaged in historical research the Library of the 
Department of Labor offers a variety of source 
material, capable of supplying a rich background 
against which to view present-day labor conditions. 
A recent visitor to the Library, a professor who is 
making a study of the European trade-unions 
prior to the war, was “surprised” to find the works 
of many European writers which were not available 
to him elsewhere. 

Many of the collections in the Library cover the 
very early days of trade-unionism and labor legis- 
lation, foreign as well as domestic. For instance, 
the set of reports of the British Government on 
trade-unions begins with 1887, of the French with 
ISS89, and of the German with 1891, the first year 
of their publication. Early history of the federation 
of British unions can be traced in the proceedings 
and reports of the Trades Union Congress—the 
Library's collection begins with the Congress of 
1894—and in those of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, beginning with the 1903 report. 


Old Labor Volumes 


Among the many files of American trade-union 
journals in the Library, 25 include volumes that 
were published before 1800. The oldest of these 


Molders’ and 


Workers’ Journal,’ whose volume 2, the first issue 


are the “International Foundry 
on file, is dated January 1865, and the “Locomo- 
tive Engineers Journal,’’ which was first published 
in 1867. 

Another of the older union publications that 
holds special interest is the now-defunct “Journai 
of the Knights of Labor.’ The Library’s file dates 
back to ISS7, with volume 8, and = continues 
through June 1917, when publication ceased. A few 
of the early issues of these journals are missing. 
But files are complete, from the first issue to the 
current one, for the “Railway Conductor,” volume 
1, ISS4, for the “Typographical Journal,” volume 
1, ISS9, and for the “American Federationist,” 
official organ of the AFL, volume 1, 1894. A gap in 
the file of “The Carpenter” 
closed by a generous gift from the United Brother- 


The Brotherhood 
supplied the Library with microfilm copy of the 


has recently been 


hood of Carpenters and Joiners 


14 


throuch 
compiled du hg 


ISS] 


missing issues dating from 


Government | statistics 


nineteenth century offer a fruitful soure 


information on many subjects, including ocey 
tions, labor supply, and employment. The olde 
volume of foreign governmental statistics is | 


France in 1835. An 1840 3 


India supplies statistics on the Aryan populati 


imports and exports, tonnage of vessels, valu 


gold and silver mined, public-work expenditures 


post offices, and schools and colleges, to list « 


a few. 


Complete File 


Not long ago the Secretary General to { 


Finnish 


Ministry for Affairs, Niilo 


Mannio, was in the Library arranging for 


Social 


ministry to be supplied with publications of | 


Department of Labor. He was surprised 


pleased to find in the Library stacks the statistic 


for Finland complete from 1869, a more comp! 


Librarian Helen Steele shows part of foreign late 
section to Herbert Little, Information Director. 
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Ministry has in its own office. 
Library’s statistical volumes 
especially those for strategi- 


or laws and the decisions of government 


South 


American 


the Library ’s collections, 


sritish 


First Report from the Select Committee on the 


ict for the Regulation of Mills and Factories.” 
The most complete early compilation of foreign 
wor legislation in the Library is the series which 


as issued annually by the 


Jelgian Labor Office. 


From 1897 to 1919 it published the laws of many 


wntries of the world as they touched on the right 


{freedom to work and to associate for the purpose 


f bargaining collectively, and on other matters of 


iterest to workers 


Ever since its organization under the League of 


\ations in | 


as issued its ‘ 
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919, the 


‘Legislative Series,” 


International 






led F. Silvey, of Telephone Workers Organizing Com- 
nittee (CIO) in corner of research section of the Library. 


Labor Office 


civing the exact 


Many students find material for theses and collateral 
research in the periodical reading room of the Library 





text in English translation of all the labor laws in 
all countries of the world. Actually this publication 
of labor laws was begun in 1902 by the old Inter- 
The 


Library, of course, contains and indexes each law 


national Labor Office in Basel, Switzerland 


in this series, up to the current issue, as well as 
the English edition of all the other publications 
of the ILO. These 
Labor Review” 


include the ‘International 
and the “Industrial 
Bulletin,” 
of the various industry committees, the proceed- 


and Labor 


Information technieal studies, reports 
ings of all of ILO’s conferences, and all the reports 


of the Governing Body and of the Director 
Assists Many 


The Library assists many Government officials, 


trade-union leaders, economists, authors, librar- 
ians, and others in their research work in the fields 
of social science and economics. Early in June 
the Library Was visited by two groups ol librarians 
attending conferences, one the Special Libraries 
Association and the other the librarians of indus- 


trial relations centers in universities and colleges. 









CONTINUING DEMAND FOR BOOKKEEPERS IN ALL TYPES OF BUSINESS 
300,000 Total a Third Higher Than in 1940 24,000 Annual Opening; 


There are now about 300,000 all-around book- 
keepers in the United States, an increase of more 
than one-third since 1940, according to a survey 
by the United States Employment Service. 

While bookkeepers are employed in most in- 
dustries, by far the largest number work in smaller 
establishments, predominantly in wholesale and 
retail trade. A relatively small number are self- 
emploved and perform bookkeeping services for 
various employers on a The 
majority of the jobs are filled by women, a large 


part-time basis. 
proportion of whom are under 30 years of age 

All-around bookkeepers are generally the most 
highly skilled of several types, as they handle all 
phases of a firm’s financial records. Other types of 
bookkeepers handle only one phase of aset of books 
and are mainly clerks requiring little or no previous 
training. In addition, there are bookkeeping-ma- 
chine operators, who, apart from their skill in 
operating machines, are more closely allied to the 
account clerk than to the all-around bookkeeper. 
Only the latter is covered in this article. 


Double-Entry Jobs 


Virtually all school training and employer re- 
quirements are in terms of the system known as 
double-entry bookkeeping; the single-entry system 
is rarely used. Sometimes the bookkeeper may per- 
form related duties such as stenography, typing, 
filing, answering the telephone, and general mis- 
cellaneous office tasks. 

Bookkeepers are a necessary part of overhead 
and consequently are among the last to be affected 
by changes in the business cycle. 

For the future the greatest source of new job 
openings for bookkeepers will continue to result 
from deaths, retirements, and resignations of those 
who leave bookkeeping jobs for other fields. The 
numbec of vacancies created for bookkeepers due 
to retirements and deaths is estimated at 24,000 
yearly. 

The long-run expansion demand for bookkeepers 
depends on the level of business activity, the num- 
ber of individual businesses, the impact of further 
mechanization on the occupation, and Govern- 
ment reporting requirements. There is a trend, 
especially in large offices, toward breaking down 


bookkeeping functions into office machin» oper. 
tor and other routine clerical jobs. 

Weekly salaries for fully qualified boo keepe 
generally exceed $40, with a range from $35 to $63 
Entry salaries are usually about $10 per wer 
lower. The most important factor affecting the rg 
of pay is the degree of experience of the individy 
bookkeeper. Annual earnings are generally abo 
$2,100, with a range of $1,800 to $3,000. In ceners 
earnings are highest in large cities and in the Paeif 
and Middle Atlantic States. Men usually receiy 
higher pay than women. 


35 to 48 Hours 


The workweek is usually 40 hours although hows 
range from 35 to 48 depending upon the type ar 
size of establishment and the community in wh 
the firm is located. Many bookkeepers work und 
pressure toward the end of the month when books 
are closed and bills sent out; they may actual 
put in extra hours, frequently without compens- 
tion. One- or two-week paid vacations are gener: 
after 6 months to 1 year of service. 

Employers generally require fully qualified appl- 
cants with high-school or business-college traini 
in double-ent ry bookkeeping and prey ious comme! 
cial experience. Ability to maintain a general ledger 
a cash journal, pay-roll and tax records, a 
to prepare a profit-and-loss statement and balan 
sheet is expected. There is a tendency, particular 
among small employers, to ask for a combinatic 
of skills, including stenography and typing. Persons 
between 25 and 35 years of age are preferr 
Ability to write legibly is very important 

High-school or business-college training wit 
specialization in bookkeeping is a general prerequ 
site for entrance into the occupation. Business 
school bookkeeping courses run for about 36 weeks 


5 days a week. High-school courses are gencrally 0! 


a 2-year basis, 3 to 5 hours per week. Some supple- 


mentary training is usually provided by an et 


ployer in the special details of the firm’s system 
Opportunities develop for some bookkeepers | 

become office manager, department head, account 

ant, auditor, comptroller, credit man, credit au 


collections manager. 
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Apprenticeship Programs 
Build Manpower Reservoir 
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. 
— Cooperative action by labor, management, and 
opere: governmental agencies, State and Federal, is 
rapidly building a reservoir of skilled manpower 
for the Nation’s industries, the Bureau of Ap- 
Pa 8 prenticeship, Department of Labor, reports. 
: The development of the Nation-wide, syste- 
Hes matic apprenticeship programs is reflected in 
=“ numerous graduation exercises being held in many 
dia States, the steady employment of graduates, and 
ae new recruits for the programs, said William F. 
ew Patterson, Director of the Apprenticeship Bureau 
ane Recent exercises at which apprentices were 
nes warded certificates of graduation have been held 
St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn.; Oakland and 
Boyes Hot Springs, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; St. 
Charles, Ill.; Shreveport, La.; Springfield, Mass. ; 
h how \lbuquerque, N. Mex.; and Muskogee, Okla. 
a Typical of such ceremonies was the one held by 
a wae the Minneapolis-St. Paul Joint Apprenticeship 
per Committee for the Construction Industry, repre- 
1 senting all of the building trades in the two cities. 
— {most 1,000 attended the exercises. Principal 
po speakers included William MeCarthy, president, 
genera 





AFL Stone Polishers Union; J. D. Marshall, as- 
sistant managing director, Associated General 
Contractors of America; J. L. Morrill, president, 







«(ll appli 










training University of Minnesota; and Director Patterson, 
‘omme! ithe Bureau of Apprenticeship. Certificates of 
| ledger mpletion were awarded to the new journeymen 
ia ae Frank G. Musala, Minnesota Director of 
balan Apprenticeship. 

ticular! 





bination Governor a Guest 








Persons Luther W. Youngdah], Governor of Minnesota, 
referre Hubert Hl. Humphrey, mayor of Minneapolis, and 

ohnd. McDonough, mayor of St. Paul, were guests. 
ng wit When a large group of apprentices were awarded 
wrerequ ar certificates of completion at Oakland, Calif., 





\ssistant Secretary of the Navy Mark E, Andrews 
poke on “Operation Teamwork.”’ 


Jusimess 





56) weeks 







orally ot Apprentices in all the skilled trades in the San 
e supple ancisco area were awarded certificates at Boyes 

an em ot Springs, Calif., and at Denver, Colo.; Fox 
vstem uver Valley carpenters, at St. Charles, IIL; sheet- 
pepers t tal workers and electrical workers, at Shreve- 





rt, La. glaziers, Springfield, Mass.; electrical 
irkers, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; and plumbers 
Ml carpenters, Muskogee, Okla. 
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Ed Allen Heads 
ILO Information 


Ed Allen, former United Nations correspondent 
for International News Service, has been appointed 
Chiet of the Public Information Section of the 
International Labor Office. 

During the war Allen was a lieutenant colonel 
in the United States War Department’s Bureau 
of Public Relations at New York and San Fran- 
cisco. He was a news writer for 13 years on the 
Boston Herald and worked on papers in Worcester, 
Mass., Providence, R. [., and other cities. In 1939 
10 he was a Nieman Fellow at Harvard and in 1941 
he was international vice president of the American 
Newspaper Guild. 


Appeals Court Rules Vet’s 
Seasonal Job Not Temporary 


Seasonal employment is not necessarily “‘tem- 
porary” employment bevond the protection of 
Federal statutes covering the reemployment of 
veterans, according to a decision of the Third 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

In the case of Bochterle v. Elbert Robbins, Jne.. 
the veteran had been employed each year to manage 
a summer hotel for a 4-month season without a 
written contract. He worked the remainder of the 
year for another employer under an arrangement 
granting him leave during the summer. 

Robert K. Salyers, Director of the Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights, said that the veteran was inducted into the 
service in 1942 and, upon his honorable discharge 
in April 1946, applied for reinstatement as hotel 
manager for the coming season. The hotel opera- 
tors refused to rehire him and he brought suit 
under the Selective Service Act. 

The trial court held that the employer had acted 
unlawfully in refusing to reemploy the veteran 
and this decision was upheld by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The latter court pointed out that sea- 
sonal employment is not necessarily temporary 
employment. Despite the absence of a written con- 
tract, the court held, the fact that the veteran’s 
seasonal position had been continued from year to 
year protected his rights under Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights statutes, regardless of whether 
the veteran who held the position was inducted 
during the season or during the off season. 


Two farm workers lift aloft bundles of wheat ready for the thresher in America’s ‘bread basket."’ 


WORKERS AND COMBINES ROLLING TOWARD NATION’S WHEAT FIELDS 
USES and State Services Guide Harvest Hands to Ripened Grain 


With the beginning of the wheat harvest in 
the Great Plains, the United States Employment 
Service and its affiliated State employment serv- 
ices are handling the job of guiding the movement 
of thousands of combines and harvest workers 
into America’s “‘bread basket,’ an area some 1,200 
miles long and 300 miles wide, extending from 
Texas to Canada. . 

As the combines roll out of Texas and Okla- 
homa across a vast ocean of golden wheat to the 
North, employment service men provide maps 
to combine owners showing harvest dates in 
various parts of the Great Plains, locations of 
local employment offices and information  sta- 
tions, and highway routes. Workers and combine 
owners are receiving the latest information on 
crop conditions, areas needing combines and har- 
vest hands, and the length of time men and ma- 
chines will be needed. Reports on these condi- 
tions are issued daily. 


This migration of workers, trucks, and machines 
over the plains is one of the most spectacul 
harvest 
Most of the combines rattle in from the 10 sma 
erain States, but some roll into this ocean ‘ 


operations in the world’s agrieultw 


wheat from California, some come down 
Canada. Workers drive in from every State fro 
the Rockies to the Alleghenies. 


Skilled Workers 


Wheat, the most completely mechanized ol: 
crops—few human hands touch it from the ti 
it is poured into the drill at planting time tot 
morning it becomes toast or hot baking-pow 
biscuits for breakfast-—requires highly skilled har- 
vest workers. Instead of the roustabouts ol 2) 
years ago when muscle and a strong back wer 
that counted, farmers today want experien 
combine operators, tractor and = truck drives 


Demands for common labor to do scoopil: 
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shocking, and threshing are now dropping off. 


Pay is generally good. Common labor gen- 


ually gets between $7 and $9 a day, experienced 
tractor and truck drivers get from $8 to $10 a day, 
and a good combine operator can almost name his 
price but usually is paid from $10 to $12 a day. 
When combines are plentiful, combine owners 
isually vet from $2.50 to $3.50 per acre, and as 
most combines can cut and thresh some 50 acres 
a day, a good season can bring in a tidy return. 
The typical crew, perhaps, is one combine and a 
truck. It consists of three men: one man_ to 
drive the tractor which pulls the combine, one to 
operate the combine, and one to drive the truck 
which is used to haul grain from the fields to the 
levators In reeent vears, the self-propelled 
combine, requiring only one man to drive and 
operate, was introduced and is gradually re- 
placing the more common tractor-powered type. 
Some outfits consist of two or more combines 
ind trucks. The “Hamtown” outfit from Perry, 
Kans., for example, has eight 14-foot  self-pro- Waddling through 50 acres of wheat a day, a modern 
yelled combines, eight grain trucks, and eight combine cuts, threshes, and spews out pri 
trailers for transporting the combines. Also in the 





wtfit are trailers for two bunk houses, kitchen and 
ning quarters, a machine shop, smoker and 
creation center, bathing facilities, and bagg: re 
FLDS nd general supplies. Last year the crew was made 
1 Grain ipof 23 men. It started harvesting wheat in Texas 
nearly June, rolled all the way up to the Dakotas 


machines yearly fall. Each day they cut and haul grain 
ectacul om 400 acres. 
ricultul Bigger This Year 
10 som Attracting workers into the Great Plains area, 
= ays the Employment Service, may be a much 
we. oe gger job this year than in the past. Western 
tate He fense plants are pulling local workers away from 
| jobs, military service is taking others, and the 
uropean ‘Reeovery Program is forcing industry 
‘scrape the bottom of the manpower barrel. 
zed ol ecause of the tight labor situation, an intensive 
the ¢ : fort is being made to utilize all available workers. 
me to his will be done through recruitment campaigns 
Haste thousands of communities, through the careful 
silled ~ uiting of combine crews into areas needing them, 
weighs ul through the dissemination of information on 
abe op conditions and the need for workers, and 
a “pai rough arrangements with the Canadian Govern- 
; yor ent that will permit the importation of workers The wind whips through the wheat as harvest crews 
scoop" @ ind combines when and if they are needed. hurry to beat the rain in “them thar clouds.” 
n Bullet 
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50 NATIONS SEND DELEGATES TO ILO SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
Under Secretary Morse, Senator Thomas Official U. S. Delegate; 


Representatives of about 50 nations are gather- 
ing in San Francisco this week to attend the 
Thirty-first Session of the International Labor 
Conference. Opening June 17, the conference will 
continue through July 12. 

Under Secretary of Labor David A. Morse and 
United Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah, are the United States Government delegates. 
Thacher Winslow, Assistant to the Under Secre- 
American Governinent 


States Senator 


tary, is the substitute 
delegate. There, are 11 advisers to the Govern- 
ment delegation, representing various Bureaus of 
the Department of Labor, the Department of 
State, the U. S. Office of 
West Virginia State Department of Labor. 

J. David Zellerbach, president of the Crown- 
Zellerbach (Paper) Corp., of San Francisco, is rep- 
resenting United States employers at the con- 


Education, and the 


ference. He will have nine advisers. 

Frank P. Fenton, international representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, will represent 
United States workers, aided by 10 advisers. 


Conference Agenda 


Freedom of association for both workers and em- 
ployers, a world-wide extension of free employ- 
ment services, and changes in existing conventions 
concerning working conditions for women and 
children are among the principal items on the con- 
ference agenda. 

Advisers to the American group are: 

United States Government advisers: Clara M. 
Beyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor Stan- 
dards; Rachel F. Nyswander, Labor Economist, 
Women’s Bureau; Edith G. Boyer, Administrative 
Assistant to the Under Secretary; Anna F. Black- 
burn, Office of the Solicitor; G. Russell Bauer, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions; 
Millard Cass, Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary of Labor; Collis Stocking, Assistant 
Director for Program Policy, USES; Aryness Joy 
Wickens, 
Operations, Oscar 
Weigert, Foreign Labor Conditions Staff—all of 
the Department of Labor. Dr. Harry A. Jager, 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance 


Assistant Commissioner for Program 


Bureau of Labor Statistics; 


Service, Office of Education, Federal 
Agency; Charles Sattler, 
Virginia State Department of Labor, Cl} 


L. Wendell Hay es, 


commission: 


Specialist in Inte 
Affairs, Division of Int 
Organization Affairs, Department of St: 
nard Wiesman, Chief, International Labor Oreg 


Organization 


izations Branch, Division of Internationa! Lal 
Social and Health Affairs, Department 


Other Advisers 

Employer advisers: Charles E. Shaw, manag 
industrial relations, Standard Oil Co. of N 
New York, N. Y.; Miss L. E. Ebeling, directo 
personnel, Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., Clevelan 
Ohio; Carroll French, director of research 
partment of industrial relations, National Ass 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York; H. M. Ran 
St. Louis: Thoma: 
R. Reid, vice president, human relations, M 
Cormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore; William 
Barton, in charge of labor relations, United States 
Chamber of Commerce; M. M. Olander, direct 
industrial relations, Owens-Illinois Glass ( 
Toledo, Ohio; Maitland S. Pennington, office of t 
vice president, Pacific Transport Lines, Ine., § 


vice president, Ramsey Corp., 


Francisco; James Tanham, vice president, T 
New York. 


Employee advisers: 


Texas Co., 
Meany, secretai 


treasurer, American Federation of Labor; C 


George 


Haggerty, secretary, California State Federat 
of Labor; John F. Shelley, president, San Fr 
cisco Central Labor Council; E. M. Weston, pres 
dent, Washington State Federation of Labor; ‘ 
W. Doyle, secretary, Seattle Central Labor U1 
Dave Beck, vice president, International Brot! 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousen 
and Helpers, Seattle; H. W. Fraser, presid 
Order of Railway Conductors of America Ros 
Schneiderman, president, Women’s Trad U1 
League, New York: Jert M. Jewell, repres ntat 
Railway Labor Executives Association; Nels 
Cruikshank, director, social security acti 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D 
Internatio! 


( 


Serafino Romualdi, secretary of 
relations, Inter-American Confederation of Wo 


ers, Washington, D. C. 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Digest of Three Joint Labor-Management Safety Conferences Held During 1946 
by the Pulp and Pape r Industry Washington, Oregon, California. Reprinted 
by the Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor. An 
example of successful labor-management cooperation for safety which may 
offer useful suggestions to employers and unions in other industries. 1948 
22 pp. Free. 


Workmen’s Compe nsation Laws Now Aid Workers in All States. Reprinted 
from Labor Information Bulletin, May 1948. <A brief summary of the require- 
ments and benefits of the laws in various States, with an accompanying table 
2 pp. Free. Available only from the Bureau of Labor Standards, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Union Wages and Hours in the Baking Industry, July 1, 1946—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 914. One of a series of annual Nation-wide studies, 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1907, of union wage rates 
and related matters in various industries. Discusses trend of wage rates and 
hours, average hourly wage rates, changes in hourly wage rates during 1945-46, 
average union rates by city and percent of change over previous year, average 
wage rates by size of city and region, straight-time weekly hours, overtime 
and Sunday rates, vacations, and union scales of wages and hours, by city 
77 pp. 20 cents. 

Work and Policies of the Department oj Labor. 1918 18 Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Serial No. R. 1920. Reprinted from the March 1948 Monthly Labor 
Review. Includes historical background of the Department, principles guiding 
its work, fields of activity, and specific programs. 6 pp. Free 


Larnings of Women in Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1946—Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 219. Gives industry variations among chief geographical 
regions, Occupational variations, minimum entrance rates, and earnings in 
union and nonunion plants. 14 pp. 10 cents. 


General Statement as to the Evxremption jJrom Mazimum Hours Provisions o} the 
Fair Labor Standards Act jor Certain Em ployees of Motor Carriers (Title 2Y. 
Chapter V, Code of Federal Regulations, Part 782). Issued by the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, United States Department of Labor 
April 1948. 27 mimeographed pages. Free. 


The Preblem of Trauma and Malignant Disease in Com pe nsation Work, by 
Dr. William Boyd, professor of pathology, University of Toronto. Reprinted 
from the Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 94—‘‘Discussion of Industria] 
Accidents and Diseases.”’” Free. Available only from the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or money 
order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent at 
sender’s risk. 





I he Labor li formation Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes “If wecen oc ' anifold 

news about labor and government, for the ERE CORR PISSS OUT ARR NINS ROLY ES 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | ested people what we are doing and 
and international labor news. studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 


Send your subscription today for the for the Department, and for the people.”’ 
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